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Prefatory  Note. 

''pIIE  State  of  Kansas  wishes  to  give  to  you,  l)y  means  of  these  few  words  and 
i illustrations,  a glimpse  of  its  Uidversity,  as  it  exists  in  this  Coliinilnan  Anni- 
versary year.  Though  liarely  more  than  a (juarter  century  old,  and  situated  in  a 
State  which  was  declared  a state  less  than  a third  of  a century  ago,  the  University 
of  Kansas  is  not  the  least  conspicuous  among  that  distinct  class  of  collegiate  institu- 
tions, the  American  state  universities.  Kansas  is  proud  of  the  present  of  its  Uni- 
versity, and  confident  of  its  future. 


The  University  of  Kansas. 

^T^IIE  spirit  of  tlie  time  (leniands  Listorical  allusion,  ami  dates  and  figures;  tliere- 
fore  there  is  liere  written  something  of  historical  allusion,  and  of  dates  and  figures: 

Bv  act  of  Congress  approved  Januarv  29,  18fil,  72  sections  of  land  were  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use 
and  support  of  a State  University  in  Kansas.  The  State  accepted  the  trust,  and  in  an  act  approved  March  1, 
1<S()4,  provided  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  lie  established  in  this  State,  at  or  near  the  city  of  Lawrence,  in  the  county  of  Doug- 
las, on  the  grounds  secured  for  that  purpose,  ]Hirsuant  to  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  locate  the  State  University,” 
passed  February  20,  1863,  an  institution  of  learning,  under  the  name  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

On  September  6,  1865,  the  city  of  Lawrence  formally  transferred  the  campus  grounds  on  Mount  Oread  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  on  condition  that  a building  be  completed  and  the  school  be  in  operation  by 
January  1,  1867.  This  first  building,  now  known  as  North  College,  was  completed  by  the  middle  of  September, 
1866,  at  an  expense  of  something  less  than  $20,090.  The  first  approjiriation  by  the  State  for  current  exjienses 
was  made  by  the  I./egislature,  in  1866;  $4,000  were  a[)propriated  for  the  compensation  of  teachers,  and  $3,000 
for  the  purchase  of  scientific  and  philosophical  apparatus,  library,  and  furniture. 

On  July  19,  1866,  the  first  Faculty  of  the  University,  composed  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Rice,  Mr.  D.  H.  Robinson,  and 
IMr.  F.  H.  Snow,  was  elected,  and  Mr.  Rice  was  chosen  acting  I’resident  of  the  Faculty. 

The  first  session  ojiened  at  North  College,  September  12,  1866.  During  the  first  term,  26  young  women  and 
29  young  men  were  admitted  to  the  jireparatory  department.  In  the  second  year,  125  students  were  catalogued. 

The  Chancellors  of  the  LTniversity  have  been:  R.  W.  Oliver,  1865-67;  John  Fraser,  1867-’74;  James 
iMarvin,  1874-’83;  J.  A,  Lippincott,  1883-’89;  F.  H.  Snow,  1889-. 


FRANCIS  H.  SNOW,  CHANCELLOR. 


The  Campus  and  Buildings. 

WITEX  tlu'  lirst  com j);iiiy  of  pioneers  fi-oiii  j\[ass;ieliusetts,  pusbiiig  its  way  west- 
wai'd  into  tlie  Territoiy  of  Ivansas,  came  to  an  a])rn[)t  mound  overlooking  the 
slo\v-mo\ing  ^vaters  of  tlie  Kawg  it  climbed  tliis  mound  and  rested.  And  as  these 
j)ion(M‘rs  rested,  they  looked  out  upon  a fair  picture.  To  the  north  ran  tlie  shining, 
sinuous  line  of  a broad  river;  to  the  south  lay  a small  ^vooded  stream  iii  a green 
and  fertile  valley.  North  of  tin*  river  and  south  of  the  small  wmoded  stream,  with 
its  strange  Indian  name,  were  rounded  bluffs,  made  soft  and  smooth  by  the  distance. 

W here  tlu'se  stout  hearts  first  rested,  now  stroll  their  children:  as  college  students 
on  their  colhym  campus.  From  the  rocks  of  the  hill  ^vas  built  a great  house,  and 
around  this  great  house  othei'  houses  have  been  built,  and  are  being  built,  until  now 
(Mght  Unix'ersity  buildings  crown  the  summit  of  Mount  Oread,  this  historic  Kansas  hill. 

The  campus,  with  its  40  acres  of  hilltop  and  hillside,  affoi’ds  the  most  beautiful 
\ iews  in  Kansas,  and  it  lends  as  genuine  inspiration  to  the  student  as  comes  to  him 
from  the  lecture  room  or  laboratory.  Dotted  over  with  ti'ees  — native  Kansas  trees 
— and  car[)eted  with  smooth  green  grass,  the  college  yai'd  “invites  the  soul.” 


MAIN  BUILDING 


Snow  Hall  of  Natural  History. 

^p^IIE  lionie  of  the  collection  of  mounted  American  mammals,  composing  the  Uni- 
versity’s  chief  exhi})it  at  the  Colnmhian  Exposition,  is  a l)eautiful  house  of  white 
stone,  known  as  “Snow  Hall  of  Natural  History.”  Here  the  bison  and  elk,  the  moose 
and  mountain  sheep,  stand  as  sihmt  teachers  to  the  youth  of  scientific  zeal;  and 
hundreds  of  North  American  birds,  and  thousands  of  insects,  and  herbaria,  and  the 
strange  stony  fragments  of  monsters  which  crawled  and  swam  and  flew  in  times  too 
remote  for  comprehension,  ai-e  in  this  hall  to  tell  Natni'e’s  story  at  first  hand. 

And  here  are  laboratories  of  investigation,  with  elaborate  e(pii[)ment  of  all  the 
varietl  and  manifold  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  necessaries  of  biologic  study; 
and  stores  of  bones,  dry  bones,  ^vhicll  tell  strange  tales  to  him  who  listens;  and  jars 
of  soft,  spongy  ocean  organisms,  resting  in  alcohol  till  called  for  l)y  the  dissecting 
kidfe;  spiny  sea-urchins,  and  many-rayed  starfish;  bud-like  hydroids  and  staring  scpiids, 
all  find  welcome  shelter  in  Snow  Hall’s  chambers.  If  some  magic  wand  should  touch 
them  into  life,  and  Plesiosaur  should  jostle  Iguanadon,  and  Pterodactyl  should  dis- 
covei*  Halcyon,  what  a surprise  would  l)e  in  store  for  these  very  remote  cousins! 


SNOW  HALL  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


ii 


The  Spirit  of  the  College. 

Theiie  is  1‘eally  no  inoi’e  democratic  institution  in  our  couutiy  than  the  college 
or  university.  All  distinctions  of  family  and  of  wealth  disap])ear  here  uK)re 
than  anywliere  else  in  the  world.  The  son  of  the  liod  carriei'  and  the  son  of  the  mil- 
lionaire there  sit  side  l)y  side  on  the  same  har<l  hencli.  Wldchever  of  them  has  the 
drains  and  the  character  is  there  the  Icing;  and  it  is  quite  as  often  the  son  of  the 
hod  carrier  as  the  son  of  the  milli(')naire  cvlio  ^vins  the  regal  honor  in  the  friendly 
competitions  of  the  class  room.  It  is  an  (‘xperience  of  untold  value  to  this  nation, 
that  in  the  cidleges  and  uidversities  thousands  of  our  youug  men  and  young  women 
are  living  in  a conimnnity  in  cvhich,  1>eyond  all  other  communities  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  every  one  of  them  is  judged  l)y  his  intrinsic  worth  and  talent,  regardless 
of  the  accidents  of  hii'tli  and  fortune.  That  is  a gi'eat  olp'ect  lesson  in  the  purest 
democracy,  and  can  mo'er  he  forgotten  hy  one  Avho  lias  learned  it  hy  years  of  com- 
]ianionshi])  in  the  student  -world.” 

[Extracted  from  an  address  liy  President  Angell,  of  the  Pniversity  of  I\Iichigan,  delivered  on  the  occtision  of  the  rjnarter-centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  founilin"  of  the  TTiiversity  of  Kansas.  | 


MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY-SNOW  HALL 


GROUP  OF  DEER— SNOW  HALL. 


The  Library. 

^T^lIE  college  libi'uiy  is  the  veiy  center  of  the  college.  From  it  radiate  lines  of 
force  extending  into  every  department  of  study,  and  touching  with  their  intlu- 
ence  every  individual  of  the  great  college  hive.  In  the  new  Lil)rary  building,  a 
structure  essentially  modern  and  singularly  C()m2)lete  in  <lesign,  the  University  library 
of  nearly  20,000  volumes  is  kept.  All  freedom  consistent  with  necessary  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  the  1)Ooks  is  given  students  in  the  use  of  the  Univei'sity’s  volumes. 

“The  endeavor  of  the  University  of  Kansas  has  been  to  secure  a useful  collec- 
tion of  l)ooks  — books  ^vhich  serve  a ])urpose  in  the  [)r()secution  of  investigation, 
rather  than  those  IBooks  wldch  serve  merely  an  ornamental  and  an  aesthetic  purpose. 
We  readily  allow  the  value  of  such  l)ooks,  but  they  luive  little  place  in  academic 
training,  and  such  books  should  be  secured  last.  Knowledge  in  these  days  has  be- 
come so  divided,  that  a university  lii)rary  is  judged  by  its  ability  to  furnish  the  best, 
most  comprehensive,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  rai'est  Avorks  upon  the  subjects  under 
<liscussion  or  iinestigation  — rare  not  in  the  bibliographical  simse  of  the  Avord,  for 
such  books  ])ossess  interest  merely  to  the  book  collector,  luit  rai-e  from  the  fact  tliat 
many  valuab»le  and  exceedingly  useful  books  Iuiac  been  alloAved  to  go  out  of  print. 
No  pains  or  expense  should  be  counted  in  ])rocuring  such  l)ooks  foi-  stmlents.” 

[Fia)ui  a ‘'History  <»f  the  Liluuiry,'*’  by  Carrie  M.  Watson,  Librarian  of  the  Ihiiversity  of  Kansas,  in  the  Quarter-Centennial  History  of  the 
University  of  Kansas.  ISOl.] 


ANTELOPE-SNOW  HALL. 


MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY-SNOW  HALL. 


Two  Pictures. 


^"^IIERE  are  some  hitei’estiug  individuals  among  the  many  silent  animals  housed  in 
Snow  Hall.  Two  of  the  most  striking  of  these  mounted  s[)ecimens  are  pictured 
here : 

The  GrazzLY.  Coward  of  heroic  size, 

111  whose  ’azy  muscles  lies 
Strength  we  fear  and  yet  despise.” 

Ay  Elk. — An  exceptionally  large  and  handsome  sjiecinien,  magnilicently  antlered 
It  was  taken  in  western  Colorado. 

Professor  Dyclie’s  adventures  hunting  the  moose  and  liear  and  elk  and  big-horn 
of  North  America  rival  those  of  the  great  hunters  wlio  have  made  the  South  African 
jungles  famous.  Each  animal  in  the  museum  has  a story,  and  each  story  thrills. 
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THE  GRIZZLY. 


Camp=Fires 

of  a Naturalist. 

From  the  Field  Notes  of  Lewis  Linds.-vy 
Dyche,  a.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Z06I- 


1 


AN  ELK. 


Two  Pictures. 


^pHERE  are  some  hiterestiiig  individuals  among  the  ma 
A Sno^v  Ilall.  Two  of  the  most  striking  of  these  mom 
liere ; 

The  (tUIZZLY.  “Coward  of  heroic  size, 

In  whose  ’azy  muscles  lies 
Stren^rth  we  fear  and  yet  despise.’' 

An  Elk. — An  exceptionally  large  and  handsome  s])ecii 
It  was  taken  in  'western  Colorado. 

Professor  Dyche’s  adventures  hunting  the  moose  and  1 
of  North  America  rival  those  of  the  great  hunters  who  ha 
jungles  famous.  Each  animal  in  the  mnseum  has  a story, 


THE  GRIZZLY 


AN  ELK 


The  Schools  of  the  University. 

Ezra  Cornell,  founder  of  Coi'uell  Univoi-sity,  defines  a university  as  a place 
where  anyljody  can  find  instruction  in  any  subject.  No  university  reaches  this 
ideal,  but  auy  university  is  judged  by  tlie  range  of  learning  included  in  its  curricula. 
The  University  of  Kansas  is  composed  of  five  schools,  as  follows: 

I.  A School  of  Arts,  including  the  languages,  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  history,  and  sociology;  in  short,  the  curriculum  of  the  college  })roper. 

II.  A School  of  Law,  ^vith  distinct  faculty  and  building,  where  the  spirit  and 
forms  of  law  are  considered  to  be  the  chiefest  things  in  the  world. 

III.  A School  of  Engineering,  with  two  courses:  one  in  civil  engineering,  and 
one  in  electrical  engineeilng.  The  School  is  exce})tionally  well  equipped  with  the 
thousand  and  one  machines  which  its  technical  studies  demand. 

IV.  A School  of  Rharmacy,  turning  out  trained  druggists,  in  whose  hands  sim- 
ples become  compounds,  and  whose  tinctures  and  powders  shall  do  a world  of  good. 

V.  A School  of  Fine  Arts,  with  courses  in  music  and  painting;  piano,  voice  cul- 
ture, and  violin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  designing,  modeling,  and  painting  on  the  other. 


INTERIOR  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  SHOP. 


A PHARMACY  LABORATORY. 


Athletics. 


/^^OLLEGE  atlileties  are  recognized  l)y  college  educators  as  an  ini[)ortant  and  a 
deiielicial  feature  of  college  life.  Physical  as  well  as  mental  training  is  a part 
of  the  modern  educational  sclieme.  The  Pniversity  of  Kansas  is  uiiEudunate  in  its 
lack  of  a gymnasium,  but  through  the  generosity  of  Col.  J.  J.  McCo(dv,  of  New  York, 
and  ex-Gov.  Charles  Robinson,  of  Kansas,  it  possesses  an  admirable  sports  liehl. 

ddie  development  of  outdoor  athletics  at  the  Univei'sity  has  been  ra[)id  and  grati- 
f}'ing.  During  the  last  season,  the  Uuivei’sity  won  the  championship  of  an  interstate 
footl)all  association,  composed  of  the  State  Univei'sities  of  Nebraska,  Io\vui,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas.  It  has  just  won  the  basel:)all  and  tennis  eham[)ionshi})  in  the  Kansas 
Inter-CVdlegiate  Athletic  Eeague,  coni])osed  of  lYashbiirn  College  (Topeka),  Baker 
Kniversity  (Baldwin),  and  the  University  of  Kansas  (Lawrence).  In  a recent  Held 
(lay,  open  to  all  colleges  in  Kansas,  the  University  ^von  the  most  points.  An  ad- 
mirable Itoating  course  on  the  Kansas  river  gives  opportunity  for  rowing,  and  sojiie 
fair  records  have  been  made.  University  athletics  are  controlled  l>y  an  association 
com[)os(al  of  instructors  and  students,  and  are  in  a ^vholesome  couditi()ii. 


McCOOK  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 


The  Cost  of  the  University. 

“T^HOM  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  wliat  a sa\'ing  Las  tlie  estal)lisliinent  (.)f  its  luii- 
X versity  lieen  to  each  State!  At  a cost  so  small  as  to  Le  hardly  ivoi-th  mention- 
ing, education  of  a high  gi'ade  has  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  young  men  and 
young  'women  who  could  have  })rocnred  it,  if  at  all,  oidy  by  ex])ending  large  sums 
in  i'e|)airing  to  remote  colleges.  Probably  not  until  many  years  hence  would  pinvate 
endowments  have  sufficed  to  build  uj)  here  a university  with  so  laig’e  an  outtit  as 
this  now  possesses.  And  who  in  the  State  has  felt  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the 
support  of  the  University  to  be  burdensome  in  the  leasts  The  average  annual  ap- 
])ropriation  by  yoiii'  Legislature,  from  18(16  to  1S0(),  has  been  less  than  The 

sum  total  of  legislative  gifts,  from  the  beginning  until  now,  is  ^641, (•(>().  The  pi'o[)- 
ei'ty  in  your  possession,  exclusive  of  the  natioual  endowment,  your  buildings,  grounds, 
ap])aratus,  and  library,  are  estimated  by  the  llegents,  in  their  last  report,  at  ^^519,000. 
That  leaves  the  total  cost  of  the  University  to  the  State,  not  i-e})resented  l)y  j'the 
]>roperty  on  hand,  i*ilL22,(M)(),  or  less  than  lSl5,()()b  a year  for  its  25  yeai's  of  existence. 
Surely,  that  is  not  a^  very  heavy  load  for  this  great  State.” 

[ Fm^ni  an  a<blre-s.'s  by  Pia^sident  Angoll,  tin*  Xiniversity  of  Michigan,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  <|uartei’-centenniaUcelebration  of 
the  founding  of  the  Univ(‘rsity  of  Kansas.  Since  this  address,  the  Legislature  has  ai)proi)riated  *50,000  for  buildings,  which  is  more  than  matched 
by  the  Spooner  be'piest  of  *00,000.  so  the  ^b*r>,ooo  a year*’’  cost  has  not  been  increased.] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  LABORATORY— SNOW  HALL, 


CLASSICAL  MUSEUM 


Facts  and  Figures. 

Elsewhere  in  this  little  paiii[)lilet,  some  facts  and  tigni'es  I'egarding  tlie  l)e- 
giniiings  of  the  University  ai-e  written.  That  one  may  note  the  growth  of  a 
(|iiarter  of  a centniy,  some  facts  and  figures  exhi})iting  tlie  presejit  condition  of  the 
University  are  liere  written. 

The  University  comprises  live  schools,  elsewliere  enumerate*! ; occupies  nine  Imild- 
ings  (one  of  them  leased);  has  a faculty  of  45  members;  a student  enrollment  of 
750,  exclusive  of  University  Extension  students,  of  winch  there  were  nearly  400  reg- 
ularly enrolled  for  credit  during  the  ])ast  year;  has  a library  of  almost  2O,0O(j 
volumes;  collections  in  natural  histoiy  containing  more  than  150,000  specimens;  a 
campus  of  40  acres,  another  of  10  acres,  and  a sports  field  of  12  acres;  and  has  an 
annual  income  for  current  expenses  of  almost  $100,000.  Tlie  grounds  and  buildings 
are  estimated  at  $504,000,  the  apparatus  of  instruction  at  $201,000. 

No  preparatory  department  is  maintained,  lint  75  Kansas  high  schools  fit  students 
for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  Students  from  these  high  schcxds  are  admitted 
on  certificate,  others  on  examination. 


VARSITY.  '92 


LIEURANCE, 


STERLING,  Mgr,  PIATT. 

KINZIE.  KELSEY. 


SHERMAN. 


HARDING, 

ALDEN. 


HOGG, 


CRAWFORD. 


The  University  and  the  People. 

f T is  of  great  importance  tliat  tlie  \vork  of  the  State  University  should  l)e  iinder- 
^ stood  and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  State,  who  sn])port  the  institution  and 
w ho  are  in\ ited  to  profit  by  it.  The  Univei’sity  of  Kansas  has  always  maintained  a 
close  relation  ^^ith  its  sup])orting  constituency,  by  means  of  various  practical  lines  of 
woi'k. 

University  Extension  courses  have  been  offered,  and  have  been  taken  advantage  of 
l)y  the  people  of  the  State  to  a gratifying  extent.  Fifteen  courses  of  lectures  have 
Ijceii  delivered  and  more  than  700  students  enrolled  for  credit  in  these  courses. 

d'he  School  of  Engineeiang  is  sending  out  trained  and  com[)etent  civil  and  elec- 
trical engineers,  'who  give  to  the  people  the  practical  benefit  of  tlieir  technical  educa- 
tion. The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  a strong  [»o'wer  in  elevating  the  druggist’s  profession 
in  Kansas.  The  various  departments  of  science  ai'e  giving  the  results  of  their  inves- 
tigations in  economic  sciences  freely  to  the  })eople:  economic  geology,  economic 
chemisfr}",  economic  entomology,  economic  botany,  are  lines  of  'work  whose  results 
are  of  immediate  and  considei'alde  value  to  the  material  interests  of  the  State. 


VARSITY,  ’92. 


LUTZ.  FOSTER.  PIATT.  HAM  ILL.  MOODY,  Mgr.  DUM.  FOSTER.  HICKEY. 

MENDELL.  HUDDLESTON.  CHAMPLIN.  COLEMAN.  KINZIE.  MATTESON. 

SPRIN3ER.  WILLIAMSON. 


But  little  can  l>e  told  in  this  pani[)lilet  of  what  the  University  now  is;  if  you 
are  interested  to  know  more  of  it,  write  for  catalogues  and  programs  of  its  courses 
to  the  Ih^gistrar  of  tlie  Univei’sity,  La^vrence,  Kas.,  or  to  the  Chiancellor,  Franots  H. 
Snow. 


The  twenty-eighth  academic  year  of  the  University  will  Begin  on  Wednesday, 
Septem])er  (1;  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission,  and  the  ])resentation  of 
certificates  from  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  will  be  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  September  h and  7. 


THE  OLD  WINDMILL. 


THE  “KAW"  AT  LAWRENCE,  SHOWING  BOATING  COURSE. 


PRESS  OF  HAMILTON  PRINTING  COMPANY, 


Topeka,  Kas. 

E.  H.  SNOW,  State  Printer. 
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